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Meshes 


Are You Paying For Cold Air and Getting 


RE you paying for good, cold 
air in the refrigerator car— 
and—just when you want it 
the worst, getting its oppo- 

site, hot-air? In your shipments of 
fresh fruits and vegetables under 
“standard refrigeration,” i. e., “iced; 
re-ice to capacity at all regular icing 
stations,” have you had unexplained 
losses? If you are not receiving all 
you expected, the fault may be yours. 
The poor refrigeration may be due to 
your manner of loading. You may 
have loaded so as to block the refrig- 
eration channels in the first place, or 
so loaded your car that the load shift- 
ed in transit and blocked the channels 
for the cool air to flow through, due 
to not taking up the lengthwise slack. 
You may have been using containers 
that interfere with right refrigera- 
tion. 

The whole principle of refrigera- 
tion in the transportation of fresh 
fruits and vegetables is built upon the 
melting of ice on as large a surface 
as possible, and the free circulation 
of the cooled air throughout the load. 
You can have the bunkers so blamed 
full of ice that you cannot get an- 
other pound into them, but if the air 
from the ice cannot circulate through- 
out the load, your ice does not mean a 
blessed thing. If you have no circu- 
lation of the cooled air, you are throw- 
ing away your money, yes throwing it 
away. For all the good it does your 
produce, the ice might as well be back 
in the ice house. 

Not long ago a car of rhubarb was 
shipped eastward from California. 
Mighty fine rhubarb it was too. The 
leaves were fresh and green; the 
stalks crisp and juicy; all nicely 
packed in a paper-lined crate; just 
right for sauce and pies. That is, I 
mean it was in tip-top condition when 
it left California. After traveling 
2,500 miles it was not in that same, 
good condition. Yet the bunkers had 
been filled with ice at each icing sta- 
tion. The ice had melted. But the 
cooled air—well, the shipper had 


Hot Air? 
By H. F. Prince ’07 


loaded the car wrong. He paid for 
cold air and then made certain he re- 
ceived hot air. The rhubarb was a 
sorry sight due to slimy tops and 
stalks. 

Remember, the air needs to circu- 
late by rising all around your pro- 
duce, not merely to work around the 
containers near the floor—for in such 
case the air is virtually stagnant. As 
this shipper had stowed the crates in 
his car, there was no more chance for 


Figure 1.—Top of load of California 
rhubarb car. Not a ghost of a show 
for a current of air to circulate 


the air to circulate than there was for 
Jonah to swallow the ‘whale. True, 
he loaded the crates four high, which 
was all right. True, he placed the 
three lower layers on their sides, sev- 
en wide, with open channels between 
the rows. Absolutely correct. But 
why in thunderation did he spoil it 
all by placing the top layer of crates 
tops UP, seven wide? Why didn’t he 
place the top layer the same as the 
others, on their sides. Look at the 
photo, Figure 1. Is there any chance 
for even a wee column of air to wig- 
gle its way through to the top of the 
car and back again to the bunker to 
be cooled off anew? 


Not a ghost of a show for any ap- 
preciable amount of cold air to come 
up from the floor for that free circu- 
lation that makes effective refrigera- 
tion. The air was all pocketed under 
that top layer—caught and held be- 
tween the floor and the three lower 
layers. What happened? The rhubarb 
in the top layer decayed. It stayed in 
hot air instead of cold air. No profit 
on that car. Probably no re-orders. 
Another heavy loss added to the high 
cost of marketing. 

What is the answer? Have an 
open channel through your load for 
your friend, Mr. Cool Air. 

Here is another way to get hot air 
after paying for cold air. Load the 
New York lettuce crates flat (with 
the tops up), in. alternating layers; 
one layer five wide and the next layer 
four wide, with the crates in each 
layer placed directly over the offset or 
ventilation spaces in the layer be- 
neath. Every layer will then block 
the air channels of the layer below it. 
The air channels are blocked. The 
cooling process is slowed up to such 
an extent that it takes almost twice 
as long for the field heat to disappear 
as it does in a car where the crates 
are loaded flat, directly on top of one 
another and the alternate layers 
stripped to prevent side shifting. In 
the latter load there is a continuous 
free ventilation channel open through- 
out the length of the car. The cool 
air keeps moving on, clearing the way 
for more cold air to follow and reach 
the entire load. It does not take long 
for slimy soft rot to be on the job in 
a car of lettuce, when it has warm air 
to keep it company. The cost of strip- 
ping is small when compared with the 
discount you are forced to take, be- 
cause the ice you paid for could not 
perform the services expected of it 
(Figure 2). 

Loading the New York lettuce crate’ 
on its side, three high and eight wide, 
is apt to be as disastrous as loading 
alternately four and five wide, flat, 
if it is a bulge pack—and they gen- 
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Photograph countesy of the New York Central R. R. 


Figure 2.—The correct load of a Western New York lettuce crate. 


Note the 


open channels for the cool air to flow through the car 


erally are a high pack. Load the 
crates seven wide, on their sides, 
stripping each layer, and there is a 
ventilation space between each row. 
These spaces are either inadequate or 
do not exist where the crates are 
loaded eight wide. 

In a nutshell, here are the precau- 
tions to observe in shipping. Watch 
carefully at time of packing for signs 
of decay and throw out all heads that 
you doubt are sound enough to ship; 
better a small loss at the shipping 
point than a large one at destination. 
Use stripping. Place lettuce crates 
preferably directly on top of one an- 
other, flat. If all factors in right load- 
ing are observed, costs in marketing 
should go down and the pocket-book 
begin to bulge. In a word, LOAD so 
the ice can do its work. It will do it, 
if it has half a chance. 

But supposing you load your car 
so that there are plenty of air chan- 
nels, so the cool air plays tag all 
around the packages, are you sure 
those air channels are going to re- 
main open even to destination? The 
failure to take up lengthwise slack in 
produce cars has caused as much loss 
as any other one item in the trans- 
portation of perishables. The extent 
of loss, because of lengthwise slack, 
varies greatly, due to the commodity, 
the container, amount of slack not 
taken up and the mileage the car 


travels. That part of the car with 
unused space where there should be 
containers, a bulkhead or a gate brace, 
may easily be the most expensive part 
of the car. 

This was true in a car of Florida 
celery that started northward one day 
in early spring. There was fifteen 
inches of lengthwise slack in the door- 
way not taken up, but the car other- 
wise properly stripped and spaced for 
ventilation. The air roamed around 
pretty freely at the doors, just after 
the car started on its journey. Then, 
with the car going 1,500 miles around 
curves, the forward movement of the 
train, the jolting of stops, starts and 
switching, half of the car—and there 
is some weight to half a car of celery 
—began to move forward and take up 
that fifteen inches of slack. Now get 
me straight, I am not objecting if you 
have confidence the carriers will han- 
dle your load carefully, but for Pete’s 
sake, don’t overdo it, as this shipper 
did. 

The strips started to twist, loosen 
and break in the doorway, when the 
train started to move. Trouble began. 
Some crates slid front ways, some slid 
side ways and the balance of the 
crates slid any old way. It was the 
side shift and the any old shift that 
blocked the ventilation channels and 
decay began its work. It was the old 
story of decay and warm air hobnob- 
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bing together, for the top layers did 
not even get acquainted with any cold 
air. A lot of slimy decayed celery re- 
sulted (Figure 3). The $750 loss on 
this car, two-fifths of its value, could 
have been avoided if the shipper had 
taken up the slack with a gate brace 
or bulkhead. 

Lack of space prevents our describ- 
ing a gate brace for the doorway or 
a bulkhead for the end of the car or 
a partial layer. If you do not know 
how to construct a gate brace or bulk- 
head write to the Freight Container 
Bureau of the American Railway As- 
sociation, 30 Vesey St., New York 
City. If uncertain of all the details 
write to this Bureau for their posters 
and diagrams. All it costs is the 
price of a postage stamp. Whatever 
you do, do not leave lengthwise slack 
in your load, for a load is only as 
strong as its weakest point. 

However, your poor market returns 
may not all be laid at the door of 
transportation conditions. You may 
use the wrong container for the fruit 
or vegetable you are shipping. For 
example, if you take the five peck 
hamper or the bushel and a half ham- 
per and pack these hampers TIGHT 
with romaine (Cos) or with Big Bos- 
ton lettuce, particularly the former, 

















Figure 3.—Precooled celery car with 

eight inches of slack in the doorway. 

Note the shifting and blocking of 
channels 


and keep them in this condition in a 

refrigerator car for several days it 

many times results in disaster, that 
(Continued on page 222) 
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CLUB MEMBERS SELECTED 
FOR NATIONAL CLUB CAMP 


The state club leader’s office an- 
nounces that four outstanding club 
members in the state have been se- 
lected to represent New York at the 
First National 4-H Club camp to be 
held in Washington, D. C., June 
16-22. 

The two young women selected are 
Mary Robinson of Richfield Springs, 
Otsego County, and Eleanor Cleve- 
jiand of Naples, Ontario County. Miss 
Robinson has been in club work for 
eight years, first as a sheep club mem- 
ber and representing her county at 
the State Fair in the fall of that year. 
Since that time she has carried on 
club projects in dairying, swine, foods 
and clothing. She has been secretary 
and president of her club, has repre- 
sented the state at the Eastern States 
Exposition and is an ardent Grange 
member. Miss Robinson is a sopho- 
more in the Richfield Springs High 
School. 

Eleanor Cleveland has been a 
homemaking club member for four 
years, carrying on practically all of 
the homemaking club work which has 
been offered. She has been president, 
vice-president and secretary of her 
club and is a leader in her commun- 
ity. She is a sophomore in the Naples 
High School. 

The two boys selected are Charles 
Goodwin of Guilford, Chenango 
County, and Franklin Reddout of 
Baldwinsville, Onondaga County. 


Goodwin Honored Again 


Charles Goodwin has eight years of 
club work to his credit. starting in 
1920. During all of this time he has 
carried on three different projects, 
namely, poultry, dairving, and potato. 
He has been reporter, secretary, 
treasurer and president of his local 
club, has represented the State at the 
Eastern States Exnosition, at the In- 
ternational Leadership Training 
School and at the National Dairy 
Show. He has also acted as local 
leader of a 4-H Club in his commun- 
ity. He and his brother, who is also 
an outstanding club member, are 
operating the home farm and have a 
herd of 24 head of purebred cattle 
and a large poultry establishment. 

Franklin Reddout has been a club 
member for six years. specializing in 
potato growing, gardening and live- 
stock. He was secretary and treas- 
urer of his local club, has been a 
constant winner of prizes at the 
State Fair, was a member of the State 
Garden Demonstration in 1925 and 
was State representative at the 4-H 
contests held in connection with the 
National Vegetable Growers’ Associ- 


& 


ation at Cleveland, Ohio, last year 
where he won first prize. 

These young people are worthy rep- 
resentatives of the 17,000 club mem- 
bers in New York state. They were 
selected after a careful canvass of all 
available candidates. Each county 
was asked to present full information 
regarding two candidates. The final 
selection was made by a College com- 
mittee which took into consideration 
the accomplishments and _ achieve- 
ments of all candidates. 


This Boy Believes in Signs and Ap- 
parently His Dad Does Too 


It has been decided that the club 
girls’ uniform for the New York State 
girls will be a long sleeved regulation 
middy blouse, worn with a plaited 
skirt. 


RADIO TALKS 


The following radio talks on 
club work are scheduled from 
WGY at Schenectady: 

May 18—Animal Husbandry— 
J. P. Williman. 

June 15—Albert Hoefer—Club 
Agent, Troy, N. Y. 

July 20—Harry Case—Club 
Agent, Norwich, N. Y. 
August 17—John Reynolds, As- 
sistant State Leader. 

In addition to these talks, ar- 
rangements are being made for 
special club programs to be 
broadcast from Rochester and 
Buffalo. 


CuirairamamaAman 


TWO COLLEGES REPRESENTED 


ON FIELD DAY COMMITTEE 


Junior Field Days, June 22-23-24, 
which are held annually at Cornell 
are to take on added importance this 
year. They are now to be directed by 
a joint committee representing the 
State Colleges of Agriculture and 
Home Economics. 

These Junior Field Days are an 
outgrowth of the summer field days 
which were held at the College sev- 
eral years ago. The responsibility 
for managing and directing field days 
has until this year been left largely 
with the extension division and for 
the most part to those interested in 
Junior Extension or 4-H Club work. 

In order that they may better 
serve the young people of the State 
as well as bring these young people 
in contact with a larger number of 
departments in the University, it was 
thought wise to make it an inter-col- 
lege event. The following people are 
this year serving on the committee: 


Professor Martha VanRensselaer 
Professor Hazel Spencer 
Professor Edith Nason 

Miss Dorothy DeLany 

Professor R. H. Wheeler 
Professor E. S. Savage 
Professor W. J. Wright 


Nearly 2,000 young people, most- 
ly 4-H Club members, from all parts 
of the State annually gather for three 
days of instruction and entertain- 
ment on the University campus. They 
are housed in University dormitories, 
eat in the cafeterias and together 
with members of the faculty of the 
College put on a program of inter- 
esting demonstrations in agriculture, 
home economics, and country life. 


COUNTY 4-H FIELD DAYS 


County field days or rallies for 4-H 
Club members are coming to be an 
important part of county club pro- 
grams. They are held for one day 
only and are well attended. Jeffer- 
son County started off this year with 
its annual rally on Saturday, April 30, 
at Watertown. More than 1,200 Club 
members were in attendance. Other 
counties are holding similar rallies as 
follows: 

Monroe County, May 7, Chamher 
of Commerce. 

Oswego County, May 7, State Nor- 
mal School. 

Livingston County, May 14, State 
Normal School. 

Wyoming County, May 21, Warsaw 
High School. 

Ontario County, May 21, Canan- 
daigua. 
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Elmer O. Fippen ’05 is now lo- 
cated at Richmond, Va., as Executive 
Secretary and Treasurer of the Vir- 
ginia Conservation and Development 
Commission. 


Professor Fippen is a graduate of 
Ohio State University in 1900 al- 
though he has spent more time at 
Cornell than at Ohio. After four 
years in Washington with the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture in soils 
work he went to Cornell in 1905 
where he taught until 1919 when he 
became manager of the agricultural 
department of the National Lime As- 
sociation. In 1922 he established the 
Fippen Agricultural Consulting Ser- 
vice and then in 1924 went to Haiti. 
He has written several books on soils 
and contributed extensively to the 
press on soil subjects. 





The following alumni notes ap- 
peared in The Ezra Cornell Register, 
published by the students in hotel ad- 
ministration to advertise the second 
opening of the hotel “Ezra Cornell.” 

“Thirty alumni of the course in 
Hotel Administration are now at 
work, and with the exception of two, 
all are in hotel work. The list in- 
cludes a number of managers, sev- 
eral auditors, stewards, one man in 
publicity work, and one supervising 
manager. It will be noted from the 
list of their present locations, that 
Cornell men are serving the whole 
American continent. They range 
from Florida to New Brunswick and 
from Massachusetts to California. 
Most of them are in the classes of 
25 and ’26. 

Bissell, N.—Front Clerk, Copley- 
Plaza, Boston, Mass. 

Boggs, R. H.—Manager, 
Kenwood, Elizabethtown, Pa. 

Bovard, W. T. — Supervisor of 
Southern Hotels, William Floor Ho- 
tel Operating Corporation, Richmond, 
Va. 

Bowdish, A. C. — 53810 Snyder 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Hotel 


rmer Student 
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Courtney, J.—Auditor, New South- 
ern, Columbus, Ohio. 

Crandall, J. M—Manager, Monon- 
gahela, Brownsville, Pa. 

Dockery, J. M.—Manager, 
Raleigh, Waco, Texas. 

Dunlap, A. W.—Manager, Royal 
Palm, St. Petersburg, Fla. 

Gibbs, Loyal C.—Accountant, Wil- 
liam Foor Hotel Operating Corpora- 
tion, Richmond, Va. 


The 





Elmer O. Fippen 


Hanlon, C. L.—Assistant Steward, 
Bellevue Stratford, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Jennings, C. A.—Assistant Man- 
ager, Everglades Hotel, Miami, Fla. 

Lang, A.—Lieutenant, U. S. A., 
Fort Benjamin Harrison, Indianapo- 
lis, Indiana. 

Lodge, W. H.—Restaurant Man- 
ager, American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company, New York City. 

Longyear, Hilda R.—Manager of 
Dormitory Dining Room, Stanford 
University, California. 

MacLennon, H. A.—Assistant Man- 
ager, King Edward, Toronto, Can- 
ada. 


Notes [eam 








Marchand, H. J.—Manager, Vik- 
ing, Newport, Rhode Island. 

Miner, F. L.—Assistant Manager, 
Flamingo, Miami Beach, Fla. 


Needham, W. R.—Publicity, Chal- 


fonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, 
N. J. 
Nickels, H. L.—Manager, Fort 


Meigs Hotel, Toledo, Ohio. 

Nolin, J. H.—Auditor, West Lake 
Hotel, Rockford, Ohio. 

Olsen, A. L.—Auditor, 
Falls, N. Y. 

Reynolds, H. E.—Receiving Clerk, 
Stacy-Trent, Trenton, N. J. 

Savage, Kirkwood—Night Stew- 
ard, Hotel Astor, New York City. 

Sayles, Charles I.—Manager, New 
Oaks, Bartow, Fla. 

Shea, J. L.—dAssistant Steward, 
New Willard, Washington, D. C. 

Slack, J. L. Manager, the Phillips, 
Phillipsburg, Pa. 

Stearns, R. M.—Auditor, Great 
Southern Hotel, Hollywood, Fla. 

Taft, Arthur—Manager, 
Hotel, Woodstock, N. B. 

Welch, J. M.—Engineer, 
Chieftain, Council Bluff, Iowa. 

Wickes, Mary V.—Coffee Shop 
Manager, Monongahela Hotel, 
Brownsville, Pa. 
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G. M. Bentley is professor of en- 
tomology and state entomologist at 
the University of Tennessee. 

710 

A. L. Chapin is in charge of a 
large baby chick hatchery at Green- 
ville, Tennessee. 

Ross E. Clark is running a 250- 
acre fruit, potato, and dairy farm at 
Peru, New York. He is a past grange 
master and at present is a trustee of 
the grange. 


Niagara 


Carlisle 


Hotel 


"12 
- Professors Carl E. Ladd ’12, George 
F. Warren ’03, Frank A. Pearson ’12, 
Myers P. Rasmussen 719, and Harry 
A. Ross all went fishing the week-end 
of April 24. We haven’t heard that 
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they caught anything except colds, 
but then they are all very modest. 

Charles O. Dalrymple, who spends 
his winters being principal of the 
Attleboro, Mass., High School, will su- 
pervise a novel vacation expedition 
this summer. He and his assistants 
will take a number of boys and 
young men on two camping expedi- 
tions, one in July from Millinocket 
to Davidson, Maine, by way of Mount 
Katahdin, and in August a long can- 
oe-trip from Moosehead Lake to the 
St. John River. All the wild animals 
of the North Woods and no end of 
trout, perch, salmon, and other swim- 
mers are said to be planning to at- 
tend for the amusement of the trav- 
elers. Dalrymple’s address is 7 Grove 
Street, Attleboro, Mass. 

713 

We regret to announce that Pro- 
fessor E. G. Misner and his brother, 
Paul B. Misner of Corapolis, Pa., lost 
their father, Henry Misner, due to 
heart trouble on April 3. Professor 
Misner was with his advanced farm 
management class at Homer taking 
survey records in that territory when 
he received word that his father had 
dropped dead in Syracuse. Henry 
Misner was born in 1861, at Falls- 
burg, N. Y. He was a prominent 
member of the Holstein-Friesian As- 
sociation. In 1919 he sold his farm 
and herd and purchased a home in 
Baldwinsville, N. Y., where he has 
since resided. 

G. W. Hendry is assistant profes- 
sor of agronomy at the University of 
California. 

"14 

F. W. Wardle is managing his Over- 
look Orchards and Poultry farm at 
West Coxsackie, N. Y. His specialty 
is New York state certified S. C. 
White Leghorns. He is selling breed- 
ing cockerels, hatching eggs, and baby 
chicks, from certified matings only. 

E. G. “Ted” Bishop is now city 
clerk, tax assessor, deputy tax col- 
lector, assistant treasurer, supervisor 
of registration, inspector of weights 
and measures, besides carrying on va- 
rious minor duties for the City of 
Coral Gables, Florida. Such is the 
life of a one-time forester! 

G. J. Wight has been elected head 
of the department of an hus at the 
New York State School of Agricul- 
ture at Canton, N. Y. He will assume 
his new duties July 1. Glen has been 
teaching agriculture in the Canan- 
daigua Academy since 1917. 

Samuel M. Thomson was married 
on January 8 to Mrs. Frances Duncan 
Williams of New Orleans. They are 
now living at 1035 Peachtree Street, 
Atlanta. Ga, 
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J. E. “Jim” Davis ’24, who has 
been assistant extension forester at 
the College left April 15 to become 
the first county forester in United 
States. He will be in charge of the 
development of the forests of Chau- 
tauqua County and will be located 
at the farm bureau office in James- 
town, N. Y. This recalls to our mind 
that Cornell also had the first coun- 
ty agricultural agent in United 
States, J. H. Barron, now extension 


J. E. Davis 


professor in agronomy at the College, 
who was appointed in Broome Coun- 
ty in 1911. On March 4 “Jim’s’”’ en- 
gagement was announced to Miss 
Katherine Sandwick of Ithaca by her 
mother Mrs. K. Sandwick. Well, 
“Jim,’’ we wish you the best of suc- 
cess in both undertakings. 
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The forestry department received a 
letter on March 19 from Kenneth 
Hume stating that he was married to 
Miss Elizabeth Newman of Brooklyn 
on February 19 and that he was on 
his honeymoon enroute for Italy on 
the same boat that Professor Spring 
and his family were sailing on. 
“Ken’s” classmates will remember 
that he was engaged in farming for 
a few years at Middletown, N. Y., 
and then he went into the brokerage 
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business in New York. He has for 
many years been a member of the 
brokerage firm of Richards, Pell, and 
Hume of 49 Wall Street. ‘Ken’ also 
gives some news of “Steve” Hamam 
"16. “Steve” has been operating a 
silver mine in Arizona for the past 
few years, speculating in copper 
claims, exploring and prospecting on 
the site. His address is care of the 
Arizona Silver Co., Humboldt, Ari- 
zona, 

Harold Doane is with the Niagara 
Sprayer Company. His address is 
210 Brunswick Street, Rochester, 
Ne ¥: 

Everett A. Piester is opening the 
inter-mountain office of McCrary, 
Culley and Carhart, landscape archi- 
tects and city planners, of Denver, 
Colo. Piester is located in Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

Earl D. Bush and Helen H. Glasier 
were married last December. They 
are living in Alexander, N. Y. 

"16 

Louis E. Freudenthal is farming 
in the Mesilla Valley in New Mexico. 
He was a delegate from New Mexico 
to the Western Regional Farm Bu- 
reau Conference held in Arizona in 
February. His address is Las Cru- 
ces, N. Mex. 

"a7 

Wayne H. Darrow is editor for the 
Texas A. and M. College Extension 
Service, and program director for 
WTAW, the college radio station. 
His address is College Station, Texas. 

Linus V. Windnagle writes, ‘Tell 
Harold Flack that I’ve applied his 
suggestion as to the only recognized 
method of getting Cornell athletic 
material, i. e., Warren Adnah Wind- 
nagle, January 6, 1927.’ Windnagle’s 
address is 5319 Forty-fifth Street, 
Portland, Ore. : 

De Witt Dunham writes us as fol- 
lows: “I have now been in California 
two and one-half years on this my 
second trip. I am with El Colmo 
Rancho at Norwalk, California, on the 
outskirts of Los Angeles. At this 
ranch is maintained one of the largest 
and best known purebred Holstein 
herds in Southern California.” He 
also says, “I have a feeling that the 
1926-1927 CORNELL COUNTRYMAN is 
the best in some years. The Febru- 
ary issue is so good—contains so 
much valuable advice by men who 
know—that I want one of my friends 
to have it and the succeeding issues. 
So I am inclosing one dollar as a sub- 
scription for him.” 

"718 

Lyman W. Bole writes us as fol- 
lows: “After a two-year experiment 
in post-war farming at Littleton, 
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New Hampshire, I took a position as 
teacher of Social Sciences and His- 
tory in Peoples Academy at Morris- 
ville, Vermont, in 1921. In 1922 I 
became principal of the high school 
of this place in which capacity I am 
now serving my fifth year. For next 
year I have accepted a position as su- 
perintendent of schools in a Union 
District composed of seven towns with 
Bradford, Vermont, as the center. I 
was married in 1923.” Lyman also 
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renewed his subscription in the same 
letter. 

Jerrie Banker is working with his 
father on a 200-acre fruit and dairy 
farm on route four at Plattsburg, 
N. 2. 

L. H. Taft was married on Janu- 
ary 19 to Miss Ethel May Jackson of 
Los Angeles, California. Taft is in 
forestry work in that state. 

719 
Mr. and Mrs. F. L. Manning have 



























1. Of what material should 
a tamping bar be made? 








2. What blasting supplies 
should never be trans- 
ported or stored with 
explosives? 


3. Name three types of dy- 
namite commonly used. 





4. Name three important 
uses of dynamite in 
agricultural work. 







5. What are the two meth- 
ods of detonating 
charges of dynamite? 













6. What should one never 
do while handling or 
using explosives? 


7. What should one do 
before firing any blast? 





8. (a) Howistheexplosives 
charge usually placed to 
blast a tap-rooted stump? 
(b) Astump having light 
lateral roots? -(c) A 
stump having heavy lat- 
eral roots? 






*Through the courtesy 


How Many of These Questions 
Can You Answer Correctly? 


The answers* to these questions and much additional 
valuable information on explosives and their uses 
in agriculture will be found in a book entitled,““Land 
Development With Hercules Dynamite,” which can 
be obtained free by writing to the Hercules Powder 
Company, 900 Market Street, Wilmington, Delaware. 


THE COUNTRYMAN 
these questions are printed on page 220 of this issue. 


9. (a) What is meant by 
“snakeholing” aboulder? 
(b) By “blockholing”? 
(c) By “mudcapping”? 


10. At what season should 
tree holes be blasted? 


Why? 


To subsoil with dyna- 
mite should the soil be 
soggy, or dry? Why? 












11. 


12. What name is applied 
to the method of blast- 
ing ditches in ground 
saturated with water 
where it is not necessary 
to place a blasting cap 
in each hole? 







. What is the best tool for 
crimping a blasting cap 
to a piece of safety fuse? 














14. Who discovered nitro- 
glycerin and who in- 
vented nitroglycerin 


dynamite? 













15. In what sections of the 
countryisdynamiteused 
extensively for agricul- 


tural purposes? 
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announced the birth of a girl, Bar- 
bara Ann. Their home is at Hillsdale, 
New York. 

Hazel Dunn is teaching home econ- 
omics at Hornell, N. Y. 

Anna Cecelia Coad is teaching 
home economics in the public schools 
in Washington, D. C. Her address is 
1410 M Street, N. W., Washington, 
Dp. %. 

Mr. and Mrs. William W. Frank 
have announced the arrival on No- 
vember 11 of a daughter, Virginia 
Priestley Frank. Mrs. Frank was 
Marian R. Priestley ’19. They live at 
821 East College Avenue, Appleton, 
Wisc. 

William P. Coltman is with the 
Standard Oil Company of New York, 
and was transferred the first of the 
year to Moukden, Manchuria. He 
writes that Walter Palmer and Ar- 
thur May are also in the Moukden 
office of the Standard Oil Company. 

Joseph O. Eastlack is a research 
statistician, employed by the Inter- 
State Milk Producers’ Association of 
Philadelphia and the Maryland State 
Dairymen’s Association of Baltimore. 
He lives at 97 High Street, Wood- 
bury, N. J. He writes that “J. 0. E., 
Jr., born February 16, is expected to 
be a ’49 Cornell Farmer.” 

*20 

Harry J; Borchers was married last 
May in Buenos Aires to Miss Hester 
D. Robinson, who graduated from 
the University of Wisconsin in 1919. 

Russell Hill has been appointed 
special Indian agent among the In- 
dian farmers to assist in the corn 
borer campaign of western New York. 
He is the first Indian extension work- 
er in the United States. 

Randolph M. Brown has resigned as 
assistant silvaculturist of the Lakes 
States Experiment Station to join the 
faculty of the forestry school at the 
University of Minnesota. He is teach- 
ing forest mensuration. 

Henry Vettel is working with the 
D. H. Storm and Company, general 
lumber dealers, 2500 Park Avenue, 
New York City. 

°21 

Paul A. Herbert is still with the 
U. S. Forest Service engaged in the 
study of forest taxation under the di- 
rection of Professors Fairchild and 
Chapman of Yale. His article in the 
December issue of Education on for- 
est education was stimulating and de- 
cidedly worth while reading. 

Thaddeus Szymoniak is in charge 
of the fruit and truck experiment sta- 
tion at Hammond, Louisiana. 

Mr. and Mrs. John R. Fleming 
(Margaret A. Cushman) have an- 
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nounced the arrival of John Rimer 
Fleming, Jr., on January 21 at Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. Fleming is in the 
agricultural publications department 
of Ohio State University. 

Mr. and Mrs. Luther S. West have 
another son, William Edward, born 
in January. They have two other 
children, Ruth Shirley, who is ap- 
proaching four, and Richard Luther, 
aged two. West is spending his sec- 
ond year as professor of biology and 
eugenics in Battle Creek College, 
Michigan. He is also director of 
graduate study. 
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Mrs. Robert Leckie has announced 
the marriage of her daughter Clara 
to Richard H. Peabody ’22 on Janu- 
ary 22 at Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

Laurence B. Knapp is general man- 
ager of Burton Orchards, Inc., in 
Lewes, Del. 


Lewis E. Fitch is estimating tim- 
ber for the United States Forest Ser- 
vice on the Ozark National Forest. 
He lives in Russellville, Ark. 


Norman P. Brown is back from the 
“Sunny Climes” and is now engaged 
in subway construction with the F. L. 
Cranford Company, at Sixty-fourth 
Street and Central Park West, New 
York. He is living at 65 Olcott Ave- 
nue, Bernardsville, N. J. 

Andrew G. Baldwin is a salesman 
with the Victaulic Company of Amer- 
ica, at 26 Broadway, makers of flex- 
ible and leak tight pipe joints for oil, 
gas, and water. He lives at 10 
Woodruff Avenue, Brooklyn. 

William Trystan, Jr., was born 
March 17, 1927, to Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
liam T. Stevens of 4386 North Gen- 
eva Street, Ithaca, N. Y. Mr. Ste- 
vens is selling insurance in Ithaca. 

Adrian F. Blume is doing landscape 
gardening, specializing in tree mov- 
ing. His address is Ardmore, Pa., 
care of Lewis and Valentine. 
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ter June ist at 289 Arlington Avenue, 
Brooklyn, New York. 

Roger DeBaun, who has been as- 
sociate editor at the New Brunswick 
institution for more than three years, 
was recently promoted. He succeeds 
Carl R. Woodward who relinquishes 
his duties as editor for College and 
Experiment Station to become Sec- 
retary of the College. DeBaun steps 
up to the position of editor in charge 
of the department of publications. 

E. A. Gauntt recently became the 
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first agricultural agent in Hunterdon 
County, New Jersey. After gradu- 
ation he went to Middlesex County, 
N. J., as junior club leader. A large 
part of his success there, as later 
when he became assistant dairy spe- 
cialist for the New Jersey Extension 
Service, was due, he says, to his 
ability to make use of the press as 
one of the most important channels 
for imparting information and news. 
“Tt was with considerable reluctance,” 
says New Jersey Agriculture, “that 


There Must Be A Profit 


O INDUSTRY or individual busi- 
ness can long continue without a 


suitable profit. 


Therefore there must 


be profit in farming, because it goes on 
year after year. 


Profit is all contained in the margin 
between selling prices and production 


costs. 


On this margin a few farmers 


“go broke,’’ others make a good living 


Established 
1842 


Farm Tractors 
3 sizes 


Skid Engines 


Steel Threshers 
5 sizes 


Combines 
Prairie 
Hillside 


Silo Fillers 


and many grow wealthy. 


Since the selling price at any given 
time is the same to all farmers it is 
evident that prosperous farmers are 
producing at lower costs than those 
who do not prosper. 


How do they do it? Mostly by cutting 


down power and labor costs through 
the use of more efficient machinery. It 
it significant that many of the most 
prosperous farms are equipped with 
Case machines—built and sold since 
1842 to make more money for their 
owners. 


A son, Warren McKee, was born 
to Mr. and Mrs. F. Murray Wigsten 
on March 16, 1927, at Kingston, 
N. Y. Murray is still county agent 
of Ulster County. 

T. K. Bullard recently visited 
Ithaca for several days. “Doc” is 
fruit farming at Schuylerville, New 
York. 


4 sizes 


Baling Presses 
2 sizes 


Steam Engines 
Road Machinery 


Grand Detour 
Plows 
Harrows 
Cultivators 


> J. 1. Case Threshing Machine Company 


Horace C. Bird has deserted the Incorporated Established 1842 
Merchant’s Dispatch in Rochester for 
the farm. He is running the family Dept. E-75 
farm at Medina, N. Y., and also cul- 
tivates a few fields of his own. 

Henry Luhrs was married to Miss 
Pearl H. Beistle on Easter Sunday, 
April 17th. They will be at home af- 


Racine Wisconsin 


NOTE—Our plows and harrows are NOT the Case plows 
and harrows made by the J. 1. Case Plow Works Co. 
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OLSTEINS are recognized as the greatest pro- 
ducers of both butterfat and milk. The larg- 











est records in the official age and time classifications 
are held by Holsteins. Economists and dairy au- 
thorities agree that as volume increases profits in- 
crease. Holsteins are profit producers. 


























Write for our booklet “The Holstein-Friesian Cow” 














“Yhe Extension Service 


HOLSTEINGEFRIESIAN 


ASSOCIATION of AMERICA 


230 East Ohio Street, Chicago, IIl. 






















































































The scope of CP Service can be probably better understood when it 
is known that in 16 of the country’s largest cities we maintain sales 
branches and well stocked warehouses. Each branch is ably manned and 
fully understands the peculiarities of the territory it serves. Thus, CP 


Service and resources are no farther from you than our nearest branch 
office. 












































Catalogs on any item of the most complete line to be found any- 
where, are furnished free on request. Our engineering staff is always 


ready to assist you with your problems. Feel free to consult them at 
any time. 























The Creamery Package Mfg. Company 


1240 W. Washington Blvd. Chicago, Illinois 














Sa les Branches Everywhere 











Dairy Products Plant Equipment 
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the State Extension Office released 
him for service in Hunterdon Coun- 
ty.” 

C. W. Putnam and H. W. Putnam 
live respectively at 11421 and 11425 
118th Street, Ozone Park, Long Island. 
Charles is a member of New York 
City’s “finest,” a policeman. Hicks 
is a specialty salesman of portable 
cleaning systems. 

Margaret W. Younglove ’23, daugh- 
ter of Charles M. Younglove ’96 and 
Mrs. Younglove, was married in Feb- 
ruary to Arthur C. Merrill of Boston. 
He is a graduate of the Worcester 
Polytechnic Institute. They are liv- 


ing at 3 Washington Street, Peabody, 
Mass. 


ANSWERS 

1. Wood. 

2. Blasting caps and electric blasting caps. 

3. Ammonia dynamite, gelatin dynamite and 

nitroglycerine dynamite. 

4. Land clearing, ditching, tree planting, 

subsoiling. 

5. (a) Regular blasting caps fired by safety 
fuse; (b) electric blasting caps fired 
by current from a blasting machine 
or a power circuit. 

6. Smoke. 

7. See that all people and animals are well 


beyond the danger zone, and that the sup- 
ply of explosives is also protected from 
flying debris. 

8. (a) Directly in the tap-root at a depth 
below the surface sufficient to prevent 
remaining part of root interfering 
with plowing; (b) under the center 
of stump; (c) under the center of the 
stump and also under the heavy later- 
al roots. 

9. (a) The explosives charge is placed in a 
hole made in the ground underneath 
the boulder; (b) the charge is loaded 
in a hole drilled in the rock; (c) the 
explosive is placed on the top or the 
side of the boulder and is well covered 
with moist clay or mud. 

10. Preferably in the fall so that the blasted 
ground can aerate and settle before the 
trees are planted in the spring. 

11. Dry. If the ground is wet the explosion 
will compact it too firmly. 

12. The propagated method. This name is de- 
rived from the fact that the explosive wave 
from the detonation of the charge contain- 
ing the blasting cap is transmitted through 
the water to adjacent charges of dynamite 
that have not been primed with blasting 
caps. 

13. A cap crimper. 

14. Ascanio Sobrero, an Italian, 1846; Alfred 
B. Nobel, a Swedish chemist. His patent 
for dynamite was granted in 1867. 

15. The cut-over sections of Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota and Michigan, the fruit-growing 


districts of California, and throughout the 
South. 
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Charles D. Scott is manager of the 
Old Tavern Orchard, a fruit farm 
near Kingston, N. Y. His address is 
Box 221, R. D. 4, Kingston. 


Elizabeth P. Brown is director of 
home economics in the High School in 


Jeannette, Pa. She lives at 26 Gaskill 
Avenue. 


D. S. Cook made a speech before 
a group of ag people on his work in 
the Chautauqua system in Ithaca on 
April 11. “Dave” is as proud as 
king when he drives his new Ford. 
"25 
Edith M. Conrad is managing the 





WORLD SPENDS 
ONE QUARTER 
OF ITS TIME. 


Carefully compiled figures 
show that over one quarter of 
the working time of the world 
is spent in doing cleaning of one 
kind or another. 


This cleaning can only be 
profitably done when the most 
effective cleaning materials are 
used—cleaners that make pos- 
sible quality work at reasonable 
cost. 


Business firms of every kind 
profit from the use of the 


WYANDOTTE 
CLEANING 
PRODUCTS 


because there is a “Wyandotte” 
especially adapted to each kind 
of commercial cleaning opera- 


Digging a 
1200-foot ditch 


with one stroke 


EEPAGE from springs on the side of a hill on 
Dr. C. G. Cragg’s farm at Spencertown, 
N. Y., had rendered acres of good land almost 
valueless. The Superintendent, Mr. J. W. Bar- 
ford, after a careful study of the land, laid out 
the course of a drainage ditch. It would have to 
be 1200-feet long, from the two springs down the 
hill to a creek alongside the road. 
Digging by hand would be too costly, he figured, 
so he called in a du Pont man to estimate on the 
cost of digging the ditch with dynamite. It was 
startlingly small. The entire ditch was dug with 
dynamite in one day, by two men. Digging by 


die ana Sennen enti: Wain hand would have taken at least a week. 


dotte Cleaner does quality clean- 


ing at a low operating cost. Do you know what you can do with explosives on the 


farm? Let us send you—‘The Farmers’ Handbook of 
Explosives” —100 pages of illustrations and practical 
ee. = - a ene many agricultural 
colleges. Ought to in r reference library. 

for FREE copy NOW. = 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS &CO., Inc. 


Equitable Building, 
New York, N. Y. 


ee Geoe “ = 
Sole Mnfrs. . ‘ Q 


THE J. B. FORD CO. a Ln ay Roofing Products 


Why build to burn? Use Galvanized Roofing 
for farm buildings—and Tin Roofs for homes. 


Apo..o-KEYsToneE Galvanized Sheets not only last | 
and Siding, but are specially adapted for Culve: 
Bias cat's unequaled rorvica, Bola byt 
unequ se ; 
Look for the Keystone included in brands. 


“Wyandotte Cleans Clean.” 


ATTTV TETRA 


Wyandotte, Michigan 
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Consumers’ Cooperative Gafeteria at 
154 Nassau Street, New York. She 
lives at 124 West Forty-eighth Street. 

Helen M. Sterrett is an instructor 
in the department of home economics 
at the University of West Virginia. 
Her address is 58 Campus Driveway, 
Morgantown, W. Va. 

Henry P. Sexsmith is in the broker- 
age office of Chittenden, Phelps and 
Company of Binghamton. His ad- 
dress is 26 Murray Street. 

A son, James Frederick, Jr., was 
born to Mr. and Mrs. James Reeves 
of Baldwinsville on March 13. Mrs. 


Reeves was formerly Miss Ruth Clapp 
"25. 
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26 
We received the following an- 
nouncement: “I am here at the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. Emerson W. Mange 
and my name is Jane Claire. I was 
born on April 11, and I weigh six 
pounds and nine ounces.” “Si” 


-Mange owns and operates the Oak 


Ridge Farm at Stuyvesant Falls, 
New York. 


Are You Paying for Cold Air 
and Getting Hot Air? 
(Continued from page 214) 


is another word for decay and no 
profits. 







DIAMOND 
CORN GLUTEN 
MEAL 







The Best Dairymen 


decided years ago that a feed 
made entirely from corn, yet 
carrying over 402% protein, less 
than 4% fibre and more than 
80% total digestible nutrients, 
was likely to be the most pro- 
ductive ingredient they could 
put in a ration. 


The results they have ob- 
tained by feeding Diamond 








Corn Gluten Meal, in both 
short- and long-time tests, 
have proven the soundness 
of their judgment. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 
New York 


Chicago 


MAKERS OF THE FEEDS THAT ARE 


In Every Live Dealer’s Stock and Every Good Dairy Ration 
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This is because the leaves of ro- 
maine are flat and pack down too 
closely in the hamper. Big Boston 
lettuce, which is more loose-leaved, de- 
teriorate in the same way when tight- 
ly packed in the same containers. The 
hampers are loaded either on sides 
or ends, the alternate reverse load, 
and they fit in so close together that 
they do not leave open air channels. 
The result is the field heat remains in 
the heads too long; the temperature 
does not lower fast enough and de- 
cay develops. North Carolina, for in- 
stance, could treble her shipments of 
romaine and lettuce on long hauls IF 
the consignees did not find so much 
decay at the unloading point. The 
New York lettuce crate would fill the 
bill, if the crates were loaded flat, 
five layers wide and the layers 
stripped. 

Many times some poorly loaded cars 
do come through in good condition. 
In fact, I can almost hear someone say, 
‘I have loaded car after car of fruit 
and vegetables and never had a word 
of complaint from a single consignee.” 
Possibly you have had no complaints, 
but that proves little. But how much 
did you receive for your carload sold 
on consignment? From sixty-five to 
eighty percent of all claims are filed 
by the receivers. In practically all 
of these instances the shipper never 
hears a word about claims filed at the 
other end. 


Good condition is dependent upon 
other factors than transportation. 
Among these factors are (1) the char- 
acter of the commodity; (2) the cli- 
matic condition under which it was 
harvested; (3) the handling, packing 
and loading methods used by the ship- 
pers; (4) the outside temperature pre- 
vailing at time of loading. All these 
plus the kind of a container, the stow- 
ing of the load, taking up the slack, 
enter into the question of your com- 
modity arriving in good condition or 
in poor condition. 

Study your problems. If in a doubt 
or quandary what to do about this 
shipping game, WRITE. Write your 
agricultural college; tell them the 
situation. Lay your problems before 
the agricultural or inspection depart- 
ment of the railroad over which you 
ship your produce. Write to the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture at Wash- 
ington. Postage and stationery are 
cheap, mighty cheap, compared with 
telegrams, discounts, dumped prod- 
ucts and hot air. Write, if in doubt. 
Get what you want, cold air and good 
condition of your product at destina- 
tion and no darned hot air. 






The New 
John-Deere 


Spreader 


This New Spreader Gives You 
the Four Features You Want 


This new, narrow, tight-bottom John Deere Spreader with the 
beater on the axle and the box-roll turn gives you a spreader that 
is easier on you, easier on your horses, does better work and 


lasts longer. 


It combines in one machine the four essentials that 


are really important to you in a manure spreader. 


Its low, easy-loading box saves you 
from 15 to 25 per cent of the work in 
loading. The energy required to load 
100 loads of manure onto the ordinary 
spreader will load from 115 to 125 loads 
onto the New John Deere. This is a 
tremendous advantage in itself. 


Then consider the saving of your 
horses. Hundreds of present owners of 
the New John Deere who have always 
used three and four horses on the or- 
dinary spreader are using only two on 
this machine. Its higher drive wheels, 
fewer moving parts and roller bearings 
give you lighter draft in a spreader 
than you have ever known before. 


Another important point; notice 
that the beaters are low to the ground; 
manure is not thrown high in the air, 
therefore, winds do not cause drifting 


and uneven, unsatisfactory spreading. 
The New John Deere spreads a wide, 
even blanket of manure beyond the 
drive wheels—its better work you will 
surely appreciate. 


This new spreader is built to the 
high standard of quality that has made 
John Deere implements famous for long- 
er life and lower upkeep costs. It will 
prove a money-maker for years to come. 


Remember, that two exclusive fea- 
tures, the beater on the axle and the 
ingenious box-roll turn, make possible 
this combination of outstanding qual- 
ities. 

Right near you, at your John Deere 
dealer’s, this new spreader is on dis- 
play. See it. If you compare it care- 
fully with others you are sure to want 
its exclusive features. 


The New John Deere Spread- 
er is a fitting team mate for 
the famous John Deere 
Spreader, the spreader with 
the beater on the axle. In a 
tight-bottom ee you 
can now get the exclusive 
features heretofore found 
only in the John Deere.| 


Be Sure to Write for These Free Booklets 


“Soil Fertilizers,” in a new and better form, is a comprehensive treatise on the 
value and use of farm manure and other fertilizers—worth money to you. The other 
booklet fully illustrates and describes the New John Deere Spreader. Both free. 
Address John Deere, Moline, Illinois and ask for booklets 


JOHN=DEE 


THE TRADE MARK OF QUALITY MADE FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS 
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The State of New York 


Believes in 


The New York State College of Agriculture 


An investment of millions of dollars has been made by the 
people of New York State. The people should know 
what this expenditure represents. 

Graduates of the New York State College of Agriculture 
at Ithaca, New York, are helping this investment earn re- 
turns. They are making it a point to inform farm boys 
and girls about Cornell and the largest College of Agri- 
culture in the United States. This isa duty which should 
not be forgotten by those who have benefited by the faith 
the people of New York have had in them. 

Farm boys and girls should inform themselves of the varied 
courses which are offered by the College of Agriculture. 


THE FOUR - YEAR’S COURSE 


Represents the best in agricultural training. The college 
offers possibilities of a wide training. Applications should 
be in by August I for the fall term. 


THE SUMMER SESSION 


Includes, during a term of twelve weeks, many of the 
subjects offered in the four-year’s course. 


THE SUMMER SCHOOL OF BIOLOGY 


Offers scientific training in comprehensive courses which 
appeal to teachers and advanced students. This school is 
in session for six weeks, beginning July 5 and ending Au- 
gust 12. Tuition in this course is $50 


THE WINTER SHORT COURSE 


Gives three months training in: 


General Agriculture Fruit Growing 
Dairy Industry Flower Growing 
Poultry Husbandry Vegetable Gardening 


Tuition is free to residents of New York State. Write for particulars. 


Address: The Secretary 


New York State College of Agriculture, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Devoted to 
Local 
Events 


Volume VIII 


STUDENT MASS MEETING 
TO BE HELD ON MAY 17 


Reorganization Plans to Be Voted 
Upon at Gathering in Roberts 


T HE officers of the Ag Association 

are planinng to conduct a general 
meeting on May 17 of all students in 
the Colleges of Agriculture and Home 
Economics to discuss and vote on the 
reorganization of the present system 
of promoting campus activities. 

The meeting will be held in Roberts 
Assembly at which time it is planned 
to have Professor H. W. Riley show 
his set of moving pictures taken on 
his western trip last year. Professor 
Riley showed these several times dur- 
ing Farmers’ Week and received fa- 
vorable comment upon them in the 
press. The meeting will end up the 
activities of the Association for the 
year and will follow the Ag dance 
planned for May 14 in the Old Ar- 
mory. 


Suggestions Receive Approval of 
ean 


The officers of the Ag Association 
on April 18 decided to raise the ques- 
tion of reorganization of the system 
of promoting campus activities in the 
hope of obtaining some method of 
arousing spontaneous support of all 
college functions. Several sugges- 
tions were laid before a meeting of 
representatives from nine campus or- 
ganizations on April 22. The sug- 
gestions, which have received the ap- 
proval of Dean A. R. Mann, center 
about the formation of a central Ag- 
Domecon Council which shall be com- 
posed of representatives from each 
campus organization including the col- 
lege honor committee, Kermis, and 
the COUNTRYMAN. The council would 
elect its own officers. It would act 
as an administrative body to co-ordi- 
nate the efforts of each campus or- 
ganization and obtain the backing of 
each individual club member when a 
college function, such as a general 
meeting, barbecue, dance, or banquet, 
is planned by the council. In this 
way there may be developed some 
competition among the clubs in their 
support of the central council. 

General Tax Proposed 

One problem which has hampered 
the Ag Association officers for years 
is that of financing the affairs pro- 
moted by the association. The pro- 
posed plan of the central administra- 
tive council includes a self-imposed 
general college tax of $1.50 on each 
undergraduate, said tax to include a 
subscription to the College’s maga- 
zine, the COUNTRYMAN. This amount 
equals the combined amount usually 
obtained through ag taxes and a reg- 
ular subscription. 

Under this scheme the COUNTRYMAN 
will receive 75 cents per subscription 
instead of the usual one dollar and 
the central council will benefit by a 
quarter more than the customary fif- 
ty-cent tax. If this plan is ratified by 
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HEB-SA 


C. A. Abell 

C. F. Blewer 
Fernando Chardon 
F. G. Davenport 
J. M. Dorris 

John Ehrlich 

. H. Fischer 

H. Fuller 

H. Hall 

C. Hanselman 
D. Murdock 

W. O’Shea 

L. Page 

D. Pond 

W. r. av 
A. G. Sharp 

C. A. Tt eeeah 
J. A. Woerz 


HELIOS 


E. C. Abbe 
A. H. Blencoe 
C. G. Garman 
G. H. Gibson 


Sump Prime 


J. G. —— 
G. P. Rhodes 

S. R. Shapley 

C. G. Small 

C. O. R. Spalteholz 

the students on May 17, the general 
tax can be collected in the College 
secretary’s office during registration 
in the fall. If the tax is collected 
from all students, there will be avail- 
able twice the usual amount of funds 
with which the council can promote 
college activities. 

Each club president is planning 
club meetings to be held before the 
general student meeting to discuss 
these suggestions. The committee ar- 
ranging this meeting states that the 
meeting is open to all students in the 
three state colleges. 


AG BANQUET CALLED OFF 


The annual ag banquet, which is 
usually held in the spring, was called 
off this year because the committee 
in charge was unable to get speakers 
on any suitable date. The commit- 
tee has consistently tried, for the past 
two months, to obtain some person 
well known in agriculture or some au- 
thority on the subject to speak to the 
students. They even tried the Gov- 
ernor “Al” Smith, but no satisfactory 
date could be arranged. Consequent- 
ly there will be no banquet this year. 


A school for leaders of boys’ and 
girls’ groups will be held in Ithaca 
on May 16-21. This is for people ac- 
tive in leading boys’ and girls’ groups 
who desire further training. Leaders 
of the boy scouts, camp fire girls, 
girl scouts, and 4-H clubs will at- 
tend. Classes will be given by ex- 
perts in boys’ and girls’ work. 


Around the 
Top of 
“The Hill” 


Number 8 


NEW COURSES TO BE GIVEN 
BY SEVERAL DEPARTMENTS 


New Catalogue Will Be Ready After 


Commencement 


THE following new courses will be 
given in the College next year: 
Physiology of Bacteria—Professor 

Otto Rahn. 

Taxonomy of Batceria—Professor 
Otto Rahn. 

Micro-biological ‘Methods — 
Kaynasi. 

Entomological Technics—Professor 
J. C. Bradley. 

Advanced Woody Plant Propaga- 
tion and Nursery Practices—Assist- 
ant Professor C. J. Hunn. 

Introduction to Sociology—Profes- 
sor B. L. Melvin. 

Sociological Theory—Professor D. 
Sanderson. 

Organizations for Boys and Girls— 
Professor R. A. Felton. 

Grading and Handling of Vege- 
table Crops—Professor H. C. Thomp- 
son and Assistant Professor H. W. 
Schneck. 

The new catalog will be ready for 
distribution soon after commence- 
ment. 


Mr. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
SUBMITTED BY KERMIS 


pgANAcen E. H. Nohle ’28 sub- 
mits the following report on the 
finances of the Kermis production 
held during Farmers’ Week. 


ASSETS 
Cash on hand 


Jan. 8, $245.39 
Receipts from tickets 613.55 


$858.94 


LIABILITIES 


Cornell Dramatic Club 
for Coaching 
Current expenses for 


Balance on hand Apr. 23, ’27..$370.42 

No prizes were given this year be- 
cause the plays submitted were not 
deemed worthy of production. How- 
ever, a contest will be announced this 
spring with the hope of obtaining 
plays for next year. Students inter- 
ested should get criticism from au- 
thorities in the College so their plays 
will be worth producing. 


AG MISSIONS HOLD MEETING 


The International Association of 
Agricultural Missions held their an- 
nual meeting at Cornell, April 23. 
Mr. Benjamin F. Hunnicutt, presi- 
dent of Lavras Agricultural School 
of Brazil, and the oldest agricultural 
missionary, attended the meeting, and 
gave two talks. A large percentage 
of the agricultural missionaries of 
the world attended. 
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DISTINGUISHED RATING GIVEN 
TO THE CORNELL COUNTRYMAN 





THE CORNELL COUNTRYMAN has 

proven its merit in the world of 
journalism. In the January issue of 
The Quill, the official publication of 
Sigma Delta Chi, national journalistic 
fraternity, was published a complete 
list of the awards given in the 1926 
national college press congress con- 
test. All the college and university 
publications of every state and in the 
leading provinces of Canada were en- 
tered in this contest. 

The CORNELL COUNTRYMAN and The 
Cornell Daily Sun together share the 
honor conferred on the Cornell publi- 
cations. 

It will be interesting to note a few 
of the agricultural papers listed be- 
sides the COUNTRYMAN, the Purdue 
Agriculturist of Indiana, Tennessee 
Farmer, the Agricultural Student of 
Ohio, and the Penn State Farmer 
were mentioned. 


TESTS MADE ON CATTLE 





A STUDY of the application of the 

agglutination test to the Univer- 
sity herd is under way, looking toward 
the eradication of the bang abortion 
disease. Several tests have already 
been made which show that the prob- 
lem is a difficult one. Some cows that 
react may never abort, but are spread- 
ers of the disease. Recent tests have 
shown that the disease is spreading 
in the herd, which makes the problem 
more difficult. 

Progress is being made, however. 
A group of about twenty heifers have 
been isolated and bred. It is hoped 
that these and the uninfected cows 
will form the nucleus of a herd free 
from the disease. 


Floriculture I meets for dinner in 
Willard Straight Hall every second 
Thursday and has as a speaker some- 
one interested in nursery work. 
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TWENTY YEARS AGO 
(From CoRNELL COUNTRYMAN, 
May, 1907) 

The furniture for the Agron- 
omy Building arrived and is 
being installed. 

Inter-college crew registra- 
tion closed with 42 candidates 
for the ag navy. 

James G. Needham has been 
appointed Assistant Professor 
of limnology in the department 
of entomology. 


PROFS PRANKS 





Professor B. D. Wilson of the agron- 
omy department is now in Europe on 
leave of absence for half a year, where 
he will devote his time to the study 
of colloids in relation to biology in 
the laboratory with Dr. Rideal. 





Professor Arno Nehrling will be 
with the Hill Floral Products Co. at 
Richmond, Indiana, next year. Mrs. 
Nehrling will also give up her duties 
at the Domecon Cafeteria. 





Professor I. F. Hall of farm man- 
agement left March 1 for Batavia. 
He is helping farmers in Genesee and 
Monroe counties in farm-account ser- 
vice. He expects to return about Oc- 
tober 1. 





Professor L. H. McDaniels is spend- 
ing his sabbatic leave in Hawaii and 
the Pacific Islands, investigating va- 
rious economic fruits of that section. 





Professor Charles Chupp of plant 
path returned April 1 from the New 
Jersey State College of Agriculture 
where he has been spending a year’s 
sabbatic leave. 
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FARM TRIPS ARRANGED FOR 
CORNELL’S FOREIGN STUDENTS 





A PROGRAM was devised by Dr. 
_” E. A. Bates of the College of Ag- 
riculture to aid our foreign: students 
in agriculture in becoming more con- 
cretely acquainted with American 
farming methods and with the Ameri- 
can farmer himself. Four groups 
have been organized, each consisting 
of six foreign students. A group, ac- 
companied by Dr. Bates, visits a rural 
community some week-end. Each 
student gives a ten-minute talk, de- 
scribing farming conditions in his na- 
tive country. Occasionally the stu- 
dents present musical numbers typi- 
cal of their homeland, as a Hungar- 
ian melody or a Chinese rural song. 
The climax of the evening is a pa- 
geant, “The Progress of Farming 
Around the World in One Year,” 
which demonstrates some of the more 
recent advances in agriculture during 
the past year. At the close of the 
program, Dr. Bates draws comparisons 
between the farming methods of dif- 
ferent lands. 

This entertainment has become so 
popular both with the foreign stu- 
dents and with the farmers that it 
bids fair to becoming a permanent ac- 
tivity. Engagements are already be- 
ing made for next fall. 


AG LIBRARY IS REARRANGED 





The agricultural library is under- 
going a few slight changes. The li- 
brary offices are being rearranged 
and new shelving is being installed. 
More periodicals are being moved up- 
stairs to relieve congestion. These 
changes became necessary with the 
recent arrival of a large consignment 
from the bindery. 


Uncle Ab says many men who fail 
may be victims of circumstance but 
most of us have considerable control 
over our circumstances. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE HOTEL “EZRA CORNELL” 


R. W. Fisher ’27 


A. E. Buddenhagen ’27 


J. L. Newcomb ’27 


R. L. Henderson ’27 


R. B. Munns ’28 


E. A. Reckhow ’27, H. H. Love ’27, T. M. Bright ’27, Prof. Meek, J. F. Bettis ’27, T. C. Deveau ’27, D. Angevine ’27 


E. Miller ’27, N. Wegner ’27, E. Watson ’28, A. Schimmelpfennig ’27, R. Tyo ’27, H. Metzger, Jr. ’27 
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‘Wisteria Carden 


Opposite the Strand 





Regular Luncheon, noon or night, 50c 


S Special Blue Plate Dinner, $1.00 
: tover Choice of Fish, Steak or Chops 


Right. and On Time? Delicious Salads and Sandwiches 
PRINTER Fresh Strawberry Shortcake 


115-117 North Tioga Street 
Open Sunday 12:00 to 2:30-4:50 to 11:00 


Music Evenings = 6 to 8 


H. V. Miles, C. E. ’08 


Do You Buy Shoes on this Basis? | 


On the basis of money 
back if they’re wrong? 


You can buy Bostonian Shoes at this store with the confidence 
that they must fit your feet and satisfy you in every way or you 
needn’t keep them. 


Could anything be more simple? 


Styles exclusive with us 


$7 to $10 


BUTTRICK & FRAWLEY, Inc. 


‘‘ITHACA’S LARGEST MEN’S AND BOY’S STORE’”’ 















































































































































































































































CAMPUS CHATS 





IS IT SPRING? 





Bird and flower, sky and earth, are 
shouting in one grand chorus, “Spring 
is here!” And the students are an- 
swering the refrain in a thousand 
ways. But what of our profs, the 
learned and esteemed, the omniscient 
and kindly? Do they not sense the 
freshness and vigor that now steeps 
the earth? Can they not let it tinge 
their utterances? Are they too seri- 
ous or are they too old? At any rate, 
’tis great to be young! 


BIGGER AND BETTER SIGNS 





Perhaps we aggies can not read 
English or else we do not believe in 
signs. “We wonder whether a good 
coating of manure on our barren 
campus short-cuts might remind us 
more effectively to give the grass a 
chance. 


HONORS 





He came to Cornell alone—he went 
home alone. He came to Cornell a fra- 
gile weak-bodied individual and went 
home the same. After four years he 
had never done anything outside of 
class-work, not even skating or tobog- 
ganing. He knew two students, his 
roommate and his brother. He was 
acquainted with three professors, his 
faculty adviser and two others he had 
taken work under. But he jangled 
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two honorary keys from his watch 
chain. They were his reward for 
four years of sacrifice for mere knowl- 
edge, of his time, his money, his 
health, his pleasure, and his biggest 
opportunity, to gain experience and 
to build friendships. 


HERE’S HOPIN’ 





The ag banquet has been an an- 
nual event for many years, nearly as 
long as the Ag College has been here, 
and has always been an enjoyable 
get-together for students and the 
faculty. It is sincerely hoped that 
the difficulties encountered this year 
in arranging a program will not 
mean the discontinuance of the cus- 
tom. 





Professor Harper says that man is 
confronted with only two certainties. 
If he owns property, he must pay 
taxes—is the first. The second is 
death. 


If the gentleman who took my phy- 
chology notes from the cloak-rack 
will return them before exams, no 
question will go unanswered. 





Prof. in Botany—“‘John, I believe 
you missed my class yesterday.” 

John Student—“Why, no I didn’t, 
Professor, not in the least. 





Uncle Ab says that for real farm 
relief, he trusts perspiration rather 
than legislation. 










YOU CAN HAVE 


Regular or Special Service 


for 


Luncheon or Dinner 


at the 


FOREST HOME INN 


Phone 2282 


Open from 12 M to 7:30 P. M. 
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‘ 
THE EUROPEAN CORN BORER 





We read in Emersonian ode 

How, down along the Concord road, 

“By the rude bridge that arched the 
flood,” 

Stout farmers in the April mud 

Made good the challenge they had 
hurled 

And “fired the shot heard ’round the 
world.” ° 

Right here and now as loud as then 

There sounds a call for Minute Men. 

A state of war exists once more; 

A foreign foe is on our shore. 

We rightfully apply the term 

To this here new corn borer worm. 

He is a cautious coot, dodrot him; 

eee come out where we can swat 

im. 

Within the cornstalk armor snug, 

His tunnels, here and yonder dug, 

Cause breaking over of the tassels 

And likely tell you where he wrastles. 

Just cutting up a stalk or so 

Will show the cuss in status quo. 

Ensile the crop where he is seen, 

Plow all the weeds and stubble clean. 

If every weed and stalk go under, 

You’re sure to bother him like 
thunder. 

I aim to land a hearty swat 

When he appears on my back lot, 

And trust that men with broader 


acres 

Will not be idle belly achers, 

But smite instead his solar plexus 

Before his sons are born to vex us. 

O let us rise and crush the stranger 

Who puts the Indian corn in danger. 

Or if we can’t destroy him quite, 

Let’s make him know he’s in a fight. 
—Bob Adams 
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The Atkinson Press 
PRINTERS 


Ada 


Periodical Publications 
Books, Catalogs 
Circular Letters 
Office Stationery 


Telephone 2623 
106 East State Street 


Opposite Treman, King & Co. 


Plenty of Time 


before finals for you to 
become accustomed to 
glasses or new lenses if 
they are necessary. 


Be on the safe side and 
have your eyes tested early. 


Wilson & Burchard 


220 East State Street 


“We grind our own lenses” 


Are ond a Man Who 


Cares? 


Your success in life will depend 
upon the care you exercise in choos- 
ing where you buy your footwear. 


Start right by having your feet 
properly fitted with good shoes. 


We Know How 


to fit you correctly. Our shoes are 
up to date and snappy. 


FLORSHEIMS and N. B. THAYER 
for men 


DR. KAHLER, WILBUR COON 
and ENNA JETTICK 
for women 


We are glad to show you 


BARNES SHOE SHOP 


DO NOT BUY © 
INSURANCE 
Before you have investigated 


The Liberal Features 
of the NEW 


New York Life Policy 


AGENTS 


C. H. WEBSTER,’ ’04 
White Park Place, Cayuga Heights 
Dial 2445 


S. E. DAVIS °22 
120 Catherine Street 
Dial 8201 
































































































































































































































































































































INSTITUTION MANAGEMENT 
STUDENTS VISIT NEW YORK 





T management spent their spring va- 

HIRTEEN students of institution 
cations in New York on an education- 
al trip to see the inside workings of 
large eating establishments, hotels, 
hospitals, markets, and wholesale sup- 
ply houses. The trip was under the 
direction of Miss Katherine Harris, 
’22, instructor in institution manage- 
ment and assistant manager of the 
home economics cafeteria, and Miss 
Dorothy Fessenden ’24, assistant in 
institution managément. 

Among the features of the trip was 
a tour through the wholesale fruit 
and vegetable markets of New York 
shortly after midnight while they 
were at their busiest supplying New 
York retail dealers with fresh pro- 
duce for the morning shopper. A 
fruit auction and a trip through a 
wholesale poultry game and meat 
market were also on the program. 


Visit Large Eating Establishments 


Behind the scenes at the Pennsyl- 
vania Hotel the group saw the intri- 
cate machinery which moves to make 
guests comfortable and happy. Vis- 
its to the kitchens of one of the Co- 
operative Cafeterias and to several 
other cafeterias including the “Blue 
Bowl” run by Miss Anna Hunn ’12, 
and to one of Child’s restaurants 
were also of special interest. A whole- 
sale fish market, a meat packing 
house, a wholesale bakery, fashion- 
able tea rooms, and Bellevue Hospi- 
tal also were visited. Not the least 
of the program was the opportunity 
to see good plays each evening. 


GRADS FOUND IN MANY FIELDS 


. Re ECENT figures on what home 

economics graduates are doing 
reveal that 260 or forty-four percent 
of the 585 who graduated between 
1912 and 1925 are married and among 
the families of these graduates are 
288 children. 

Teaching claims the group next 
largest to homemaking with 121 or 
slightly more than twenty percent in 
that field. College normal school and 
secondary school teachers are includ- 
ed in the teaching group as well as 
several supervisors and heads of de- 
partments. 
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Over four percent of the number 
are dietitians in hospitals and insti- 
tutions, and managers and assistant 
managers in cafeterias, tea rooms, 
clubs and restaurants exceed the die- 
titian group by a small number. 
Twenty graduates are now in exten- 
sion work, and hold positions as home 
demonstration and junior club agents, 
specialists and administrative officers. 
Several have gone into social work, 
some into home economics journalism 
on magazines and newspapers, and 
chemists, bacteriologists, nurses, doc- 
tors and_ secretarial workers are 
among those in the professions less 
well represented. 

The whereabouts of fifty-eight of 
this group of graduates are unknown 
and ten have died since graduation. 


ATTITUDE! 





W HERE have we heard that word 

before? Does it sound at all 
familiar to any of you? If so, how 
has it grown up? What are the forces 
at work? Is it because we, as home 
economics students, are more ill-bred 
than students in other colleges? Cer- 
tainly one never hears the term in 
other colleges applied in the same 
manner as in domecon. In fact, home 
economics has seemed to become 
branded with the trade mark of At- 
titude! 

Is it fair to give a student who is 
capable and proves she is capable a 
black mark—yea, carry this mark 
over in her further work with the 
teacher and other teachers merely be- 
cause she might not be as interested 
in some phase of home economics as 
in other phases? 

Since we all have different tastes, 
why, if the student proves her ability 
but doesn’t seem to meet up to the 
teacher’s personal likes, should she be 
forever condemned? The teacher is 
hired to teach her particular subject 
—not to expound her personal choices 
as regards personality and tact. We 
leave that to the field of psychology. 
We wonder, all things considered, if 
the teacher ever stops to take an in- 
ventory of herself, and to go half- 
way in helping students to change 
wrong ideas and attitudes instead of 
getting a mind set, which, no matter 
how hard the student tries, cannot be 
changed. 





DOMECON ASSOCIATION 
HOLDS ANNUAL MEETING 


HE seventh annual meeting of the 
Home Economics Association of 

New York convened at Hotel Commo- 
dore in New York City, April 18 and 
4 with an average attendance of 

Among the speakers were Dr. Kel- 
ler, of New York, who spoke on “The 
Educational Value of the Continua- 
tion School for Girls,” Marie Sellers 
of the Postum Cereal Company, on 
“Home Economics Goes Into Busi- 
ness,” Dr. Rugg, of Teachers’ College, 
Columbia, on “The School Curricula,” 
and Mrs. Spencer, of Teachers’ Col- 
lege, on “Problems of Marriage and 
the Home.” 

At the meeting of the student club 
delegates, Helen Bogart, of Skidmore 
College, chairman of student club 
delegates, presided. Corinne Mess- 
ing represented the Cornell Home 
Economics Club. After a discussion 
of club problems, chief among which 
was the general one of attendance at 
meetings, the program for next fall 
was outlined. 

Cornell Not Affiliated 

It is hoped by all that there will 
be a regular plan for the meet- 
ings of all the affiliated clubs. The 
four departments of education, co- 
operation, social and financial should 
be well balanced in each club. The 
importance of affiliation with state 
and national organizations was 
stressed, and the sending of delegates 
to meetings. Affiliation with the state 
and national organization would give 
our club some motivation and would 
be a great aid in carrying out inter- 
esting plans. Cornell is one of the 
few outstanding domecon schools 
which have not affiliated and it is 
hoped this club will do so in the near 
future. 

A number of teachers from the col- 
lege attended the conference. Miss 
Helen Monsch led a discussion about 
nutrition, and Miss Cora Binzel was 
acting chairman of one of the meet- 
ings. 


Miss Martha Van Rensselaer spoke 
in Willard Straight Hall under the 
auspices of the Vocational Guidance 
Committee on April 13. Her sub- 
ject was vocational opportunities in 
home economics. 
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Lang’s Palace 
Garage 


117-133 East Green Street 


Cadillac . 
Willys Knight 
Falcon Knight 
Whippet 


Ithaca’s Largest Establishment for the 
Sale and Servicing of Automobiles 


Used Cars $50 to $2,000 


Clothes Ready for Wear 


Modeled With Individuality 
And Made With Excellence 


| | Brown & Brown clothes ready-for-wear, 


modeled with artistry and made with 
excellence, bear a true impress of dis- 
tinction throughout their unusually long 
and satisfactory life. 


Sh ld C Men who seek the finest in clothes cus- 
eiaon ourt tom built, but ready-or-wear, will find 

P > D ‘ here street suits, sport suits and top- 
rivate ormitory coats true to highest standards in fab- 


rics and workmanship. 
Single rooms and suites available for the 


coming college year. Reasonable rates. 
oe $35 to $65 


Phones 6624 or 3201 Ge 
Brown & Brown 
142 East State Street 


CLOTHING HATS AND 
HABERDASHERY SHOES 
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FORESTERS TO MAINTAIN 
ATHLETIC INDEPENDENCE 





O NE of the liveliest meetings of the 
Cornell Foresters was held on 
Apr. 19. President “Bill” Walling and 
vice-president “Froggy” Pond led a 
discussion of retaining an individual- 
ity as foresters in intercollege sports. 
In the past forestry has had an in- 
tercollege crew and a track team. The 
opinion of the ag students is that for- 
estry should lend its muscle and skill 
to ag in intercollege athletics. Tech- 
nically we are a part of ag but in our 
courses, aims and interests we are 
separate. It is not that we are not 
for the advancement of the ag col- 
lege, we are, but not at the expense 
of forestry. As “Chief”? Hosmer 
said, “as we have a triple loyalty to 
the nation, state and city, so we have 
a triple loyalty to the university, to 
agriculture and to forestry.” ‘“Frog- 
y’’ Pond was appointed to represent 
the interests of forestry at the next 
meeting of the intercollege athletic 
association. If forestry is allowed to 
enter intercollege sports officially, 
all future ag comment will naturally 
cease. As a precedent we have the 
department of chemistry, which while 
not a college, officially enters inter- 
college sports. 
“Al” Quick and “Ed” Guck are on 
a committee to investigate possibili- 
ties of a spring party. Several truck 
rides to Taughannock and one boat 
ride on Cayuga lake have been held 
in the past. 


DEPARTMENT CO-OPERATES 





The Forestry department has been 
cooperating in the observation of 
American Forestry Week from April 
24 to 30. Literature has been pre- 
pared and sent to all the luncheon 
clubs in the State disseminating in- 
formation on the needs and aims of 
future forestry work. American 
Forestry Week is the only one of the 
National “weeks” which is endorsed 
by the United States Government. 
Pamphlets on this week have been 
sent to 5,000 schools in the state. 

Various members of the Depart- 
ment of Forestry made speeches dur- 
ing this week on subjects pertaining 
to forestry work. Among them Pro- 
fessor A. B. Recknagel spoke at Roch- 
ester, Professor C. H. Guise at Gen- 
eva and Professor J. A. Cope in On- 
tario County and Schuyler County. 
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It seldom pays to disregard na- 
ture’s warning. When the watershed 
of the Mississippi began to be stripped 
of its forest growth, and annual 
floods, increasing in size and damage 
were reported, too much talk and too 
littie action were displayed. Today 
as a result, mahy square miles of 
watershed are completely denuded of 
forests, and correspondingly, many 
square miles of fertile soil are flooded 
or so badly eroded as to make them 
useless for cultivation. What is still 
worse, is that a minimum of twen- 
ty-five years will be required to re- 
place the former forest growth, if the 
planting is done immediately. 





City foresters maintain our city 
parks for healthy recreation and 
beauty. But the real bred-in-the- 
bone forester is the one who is help- 
ing maintain our country’s supply of 
timber and who is doing all in his 
power to further the correct applica- 
tion of the rules of these economical, 
technical, and cultural methods of 
forestry. 





The forestry sophomores and ju- 
niors attending Civil Engineering 
Camp will be required to spend but 
four weeks, instead of the five re- 
quired in the past, in learning prac- 
tical surveying and mapping. This 
cut in the time necessary to fulfill the 
C. E. Camp requirements has been 
made possible by the elimination of 
the star azimuth observations, and 
other work which is taken up in a sep- 
arate course during the regular col- 
lege year. 


Professor A. B. Recknagel made a 
trip shortly before the Easter vaca- 
tion through Maryland, Virginia, and 
North Carolina, on which occasion he 
spoke to the North Carolina Pine As- 
sociation on March 24th on “Logging 
and Lumbering Economics,” at Nor- 
folk, Virginia. After that he went to 
Wilmington, North Carolina, to look 
over the possible location for the trip 
of the forestry seniors during the 
Easter recess of 1928. 
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AMERICAN FORESTRY WEEK 
SHOWS PURPOSE OF FORESTRY 





AMERICAN Forestry Week has 

brought forth more comment upon 
forestry and in particular upon just 
what foresters are needed for. Judg- 
ing from the layman’s point of view 
the forester spends his time fighting 
fires and trimming trees. Certain 
other objects and aims of forestry are 
overlooked in these more noticeable 
and prominent branches. 

Forestry aims for the practical use 
and economical application of our 
timber supplies. - Forest mensuration 
covers the measuring of volumes and 
recording of growth or increment 
studies which lead to cutting and har- 
vesting of timber on long or short 
terms with the aim of a continuous 
supply of timber. Silviculture in- 
cludes type and stand studies which 
lead to the growing of the more use- 
ful species and the weeding out of 
unsuitable trees. Forest entomology 
and pathology seek new methods of 
protecting our present and future 
timber supplies from the serious in- 
roads of insects and fungi. Forest 
protection aims for the establishment 
of fire prevention means, and educa- 
tion in these methods. Wood tech- 
nology gives the forester the technical 
basis upon which proper utilization 
of different species of wood can best be 
carried out, together with the appli- 
cation of timber preservation methods 
which help protect the wood after it 
has been cut. Grazing and pasture 
management is another of the many 
phases of forestry which the forester 
must study to cope with the varied 
needs which the national forests are 
supplying. 


BIG CAMP WILL BE HELD 





The biggest forestry camp ever held 
will be located five miles north of 
Newcomb from August 23 to Sep- 
tember 20. This camp will be the 
first to occupy the new lodge and 
camp building donated by the Finch, 
Pruyn Company of Glens Falls. Work 
at the camp will be carried on in Es- 
sex and St. Lawrence Counties in 
forest utilization, forest mensuration, 
and silviculture. About 35 men, in- 
cluding three members of the faculty 
and the cook, will make up the camp 
attendance. Before this year, not 
over 20 men have been at the camp 
at one time. 

The better facilities offered by the 
new camp will greatly aid both the 
students and the faculty. 
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To the Class of ’27— 


or, more specifically, to those members of the Class 
of ’27 who will be managing their own dairy farms 
in the near future—we want to mention our Ration 
Service. 


Naturally—after 1 to 4 years of studying agricul- 
ture, including the feeding of cows, — you feel pretty 
competent to make up your own formulas. If so, 
go to it. 


But if for any reason your own mixtures don’t quite 
satisfy you—and you think that this Service might 
help you in the way it has helped hundreds of other 
dairymen—drop us a line... . Let us know what sort 
of hay you have, what home-grown grains, what 
concentrates you buy from your dealer, and any 
other information bearing on the subject. We'll un- 
dertake to give you a formula that will fit your con- 
ditions and produce a lot of milk economically. No 
cost. No obligation. 


Ration Service “Departments 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY 
17 Battery Pl., N. Y. City and 208 E. Illinois St., Chicago, Ill. 


Makers of 


Buffalo and 
Diamond 


the protein feeds thatares 


IN EVERY LIVE 
DEALER’S STOCK and 
EVERY GOOD 
DAIRY RATION 
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Through Our W ide Windows 





ITHACA, NEW YORK 


The Cornell Countryman 


One of the Agricultural College Magazines, Associated. 
ness men of which L. J. Steele is president. 


OUR “SWAN-SONG” 


E have had a great deal of pleasure working for the 

COUNTRYMAN during the past four years. It has 
meant work, and hard work, too. But not in vain have 
we struggled with the three problems of the magazine, 
the problems of editorial composition, circulation, and 
finances which are common to all publications. We wish 
to thank the professors and others who have contributed 
material for print. We are sorry we could not use all 
the good material submitted. We have increased our 
circulation over 35 per cent during the year. Fortu- 
nately, we can turn our desk over to the new board feel- 
ing thankful that we have turned a several hundred dol- 
lar debt into a small surplus. Credit for what has been 
done is due to every board member, for never before has 
the spirit of co-operation existed as it does now. 

To us the greatest satisfaction of our four years’ en- 
deavors is the realization that during the past year the 
purposes and policies of the COUNTRYMAN have been 
crystallized. They are briefly set down at the bottom of 
this page where they may serve as guide-posts as well as 
incentives to future editors. 

It is with mixed feelings of pleasure and regret that 
we write our last words for the COUNTRYMAN. We know 
that the new board is as willing and capable of serving 
the College as we have tried to serve it in the past. 


TEN MILLION DOLLARS—AND IT MUST BE SPENT 


ET THE EUROPEAN CORN-BORER! The cry is 

echoing from Lake Michigan to the Hudson Valley 
through all the corn fields of the northeastern United 
States. “Shred him, crunch him, burn him out! Plow 
deeply. Sow corn late. Let everyone be up in arms. The 
hungry mandibles of the corn-borer are eager to devour 
and wipe out the corn crop of the United States. Farmer, 
field and extension work, get the borer and damn the 
cost.” 

Why all the rumpus? ’Tis true, the corn-borer is a 
recently introduced and serious pest. But so are the Jap- 
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anese beetle, the oriental peach moth, and many other 
insects. Forget them. We’ll all have a great corn-borer 
eradication picnic this summer, for Congress has appro- 
-priated ten million dollars and it must be spent. Never 
mind the economic troubles of the farmer. Veto the Mc- 
Nary-Haugen Bill. Throw a sop to the farmers with a 
ten million dollar picnic. So rally all, for the money is 
appropriated and it must be spent. 


THE FACULTY VOTES 


HE University faculty recently voted to allow each col- 

lege faculty to decide on the continuance of an honor 
system and, if continued, how it shall be administered. 
Despite the arguments of several ag professors, the 
COUNTRYMAN thinks it distinctly a retrogressive step to 
return to a reign of proctors. 


AT THE PARTING OF THE WAYS 


ITH this issue, the COUNTRYMAN closes its twenty- 

fourth volume and another college year draws to an 
end. To most of us on the campus, it means only another 
vacation, a change of scene, some real manual work per- 
haps. But many are leaving who will never return. Some 
are going back home to farm it and to make new homes. 
It will be difficult to accustom themselves again to routine 
work and little play. But they will find a life and a sat- 
isfaction in working with the land that they will prize 
more highly than urban luxuries. Some will go into busi- 
ness, agricultural most likely, and travel. Many will en- 
ter the extension service or go into the village high schools 
to teach. A few will return for graduate study and tech- 
nical careers, 

The College has given much to each of its graduates, 
both in background and in training. That background 
and that training will bear fruit. The state as a whole 
and agriculture in particular will benefit. And those who 
become extension workers and agricultural business men, 
as well as those who farm it, will contribute of their edu- 
cation by becoming dependable leaders in their com- 
munity, their state and their nation. 





